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Florence Nightingale was indeed very
doubtful about contagion, but she
certainly believed that dirt, caused
disease. There was no germ-theory
about disease and therefore no ideas
about killing the germs or preventing
them from spreading. But in Paris a
Fiench chemist, Louis Pasteur, was
carrying out experiments to find out
why milk, wine and beer turned sour.
It was through these experiments
that Pasteur discovered that certain
organisms called microbes found their
way into the liquids from the air.

Pasteur made the further discovery
that when a person is bitten by a mad
dog certain microbes enter the blood of
the person who has been bitten. The
idea that the dreaded disease of hydro-
phobia was caused by these microbes
was regarded by nearly everybody as
too ridiculous to discuss. Pasteur,
however, carried on with his theories
and inoculated a boy, who had been
bitten, with other microbes.

It was successful and Pasteur carried
on with his work. His theories about
microbes, some good and some harmful,
became known, and one man in Eng-
land who had already spent much time
studying this subject of why the blood
became poisoned so often after an
operation was quick to realise that
here was one answer to his problem.
That man' was Joseph Lister (1827-
1912) whose name is known throughout
the world as Lord Lister, the father of
antiseptic surgery, one of the greatest
blessings ever given to mankind*

Lister took his medical degree in
London in 1852 and became professor
of surgery at Glasgow in 1860. Lister
was appalled by the conditions under
which surgeons had to do their work
in those days when even the most
trivial operation was liable to have a
fatal ending.

Reading all about Pasteur's dis-
covery, Lister realised that the big
task of surgeons was to prevent these
dangerous microbes from getting into
wounds. The microbes must be killed

before they had a chance of getting
into the body. In the beginning he
used carbolic and insisted on absolute
cleanliness: instruments, dressings,
hands that touched them, and even the
operating theatre itself must be abso- -
lutely clean in the surgical sense.
Everything was treated with carbolic.
His success with these new methods
was dramatic. It was useless for
critics to sneer when Lister could
point to results and a revolution had
come about in surgery. The methods
have been steadily improved since
that day, and Lister himself, ever
ready to consider any possible improve-
ment on his methods, continued to
experiment. He substituted for the
antiseptic method, which killed the
microbes, the asceptic method which
aimed at keeping the microbes away
altogether.
To-day the modern surgeon in his
mask, gown and gloves follows in the
direction Lister indicated; in air-
conditioned operating theatres with
all dressings, instruments, gloves and
gowns sterilised with heat before being
brought into use there is no chance of
any stray microbe entering the wound
the skilled surgeon makes. Carbolic
is no longer used because it had dis-
advantages, but in its day it helped a
great deal.
First Use of Anaesthetics,
There was another discovery of
tremendous importance to doctors and
sufferers, and we have to go. back
again to the middle of last century to
realise the importance of what we now
call anaesthetics, a word derived from
the Greek and meaning insensible.
When we go to the dentist to-day he
may give us " gas " or may use a local
anaesthetic. In any case he can take
out a tooth without causing us any
pain, thanks to the anaesthetic.
In 1845 any operation, whether it
was merely extracting a tooth or a
major surgical operation, had to be
carried out without any such aid to